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contain all that is necessary for the 
faith and salvation of mankind. 

The Protestants reject as uncari- 
bnical several books which by the 
Catholics are received as authentic j 
for my part V can perceive no au- 
thority they have to reject those 
books, which the Catholics have 
not to adopt them ; they have the 
opinion of the Council of Trent for 
those they call apochryphal being 
canonical, and what authority they 
have to 1 differ with that Council it 
lies with them to shew ; for if any 
thing is contained in those books 
which is favourable to the Catholic 
doctrines, it is but a miserable sub- 
terfuge to rate them as apochryphal 
On their own authority, when they 
bow to the authority of that Council 
fbrthe others being canonical. The 
Protestants rejecting seven books as 
apochryphal, and about twenty be- 
ing lost which are quoted in oar 
Bible, the Protestant Bible must be 
far short of what it was at one peri- 
od : and therefore are Catholics per- 
fectly justifiable in assuming that 
the Bible not containing all points, 
should not be taken as a complete 
rule and guide of our faith. 

This is a doctrine however, which 
Very well suits the conveniency of 
the majority of the pensioned cler- 
gymen. When they have it once 
kettled as a point, that the Bible is 
sufficient as the guide and rule of 
faith for their people, there is no 
more to do for them* Give them a 
cheap Bible and all is' done j they 
are able to 4nd their own way to 
heaven without further interference 
of the clergy, who will have nothing 
more to do than to enjoy themselves 
and spen'd their incomes in mirth 
and jollity ; but I would ask them 
what is to become of those upfoftu- 
nate persons who cannot read the 
Bible, or who is to lend them a help- 
ing hand to make their way to Hea- 
ven ; as has been lately set forth in & 
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small publication, entitled, " An 
Address to the Synod of Ulster." 
Not the Presbyterian clergy, for 
they neither preach to nor pray for 
any who do not pay therri, and un- 
fortunately it is generally those who 
Cannot read, who are unable to pay* 
Now in this respect as jus also been 
said by the author of the address a* 
bove alluded to, the Catholic clergy 
have a decided advantage over many 
of the promoters of Bible Societies 5 
for if their people are both incapa- 
ble of reading and paying, still they 
will get instruction, and will not be 
left in the dark to grope their way. 

From what has been said, I hope 
I have convinced every unprejudiced 
person, that the Catholic clergy 
have not shewn any dereliction of 
duty, by declining to become mem- 
bers of Bible Societies ; but that 
they have acted purely, and consist- 
ently with their religious principles ; 
and I also hope that I have provedj 
that those clergymen who have been 
the great promoters of the Bible So- 
cieties, would have been spending 
their time to much better purpose, 
by applying the funds towards the 
education of those who cannot read, 
and in giving a little more time to 
the religious instruction of those 
who can neither read nor pay for 
instruction. 

I am your obedient servant. 

No Pharisee, 



Par the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PASSAGE OF 
THB CBANNEL BETWEEN 1BELANU 
AND SCOTLAND. 

^THE arrival in port of the present 
passage-boats* is during the ebb- 
tide nine times in ten; and -there is 
much risk of being carried, past 
their harbour by it; in which case, 
it cannot -be recovered befor* the 
urn ra 
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next flood, making a delay of six 
hours at least. Much lime might be 
saved by landing the mail, &c. on 
the fivst part of the shore which 
could be attained, especially on the 
South side of the Lough of Belfast. 
This might be easily accomplished 
during the ebb. The shelter on the 
Sooth side of the Lough of Belfast 
fe well known to all seamen ': -it may 
be had from most winds. It remains 
for fin engineer to fix where it may 
be best made secure from all winds, 
in any of the bays from Port avo, or 
Groom's-port, to Grey-point. 

Fixing Belfast post-office for sort- 
ing the. letters, and landing the mail 
on the shore of the Liugh (where 
the mads are excellent and conve- 
nient) would shorten the land jour- 
ney, and expedite the delivery. 
At present, when forced to land 
there, the mail must be taken back 
to Douaghadee to be opened. That 
the voyage would frequently be 
jpucb shortened for passengers, is 
well known to those who have been 
in the habit of making it ; as they 
t'annot fail to observe how often they 
have been carried into the Laugh of 
Belfast, without being permitted to 
land. The course North of Copeland 
Island is the best; that through the 
Sound should only be taken in day- 
light, and with favourable wimis. 
There is an apparent increase of dis- 
tance in this course, but that will be 
compensated by the greater cer- 
tainty of making the passage in 
sa'ety, and with smoother water. 

The shore from the point south of 
Donagtiatlee to Groom's-port, is 
rocky, and subject to strong treach- 
erous tides. From Groom's-port to 
Grey-point, and Westward, the 
shore may be approached with the 
greatest security ; and a voyage, 
from the coast of Scotland to that 
shore, would be undertaken at times 
*hen a passage to a port in the 



channel could not be attempted or 
thought of. 

As crossing this narrow part of 
the channel may be considered in 
the light of a ferry, where the cur- 
rents are changeable, it must be 
evident to all who have observed the 
nature of these ferries, that sailing 
in a direct course is not be expected, 
and that the making a quick and 
convenient passage depends an be- 
ing able to choose the time of tide 
for sailing, which choice cannot 
always be had from short-tide har- 
bours. 

Oh the Scotch shore, Port Nessock 
is evidently the place capable of 
affording the most general conve- 
nience, and easy of improvement. 
Passages from the Lough of Belfast 
to this part of the coast of Scotland, 
can be made with ease and certainty, 
by taking the first run of the flood- 
tide at the N.E. point of the Cope- 
land bland, the current from thence 
continuing to run strong towards the 
coast of Scotland for five' or six 
hours; and when the boats niav be 
kept constantly afloat, the time for 
attaining that offset may be com- 
manded. 

There must be some good causes 
for the Eiolybead boats making more 
regular passages, on a course above 
three times as long' as that between 
Ronaghadee and Port .Patrick ;■ one 
is evident, their not being con- 
fined to short-tide, harbours; also 
having on the Irish shore, a coast of 
forty miles at least where they occa- 
sionally land between Wicklow and 
Balbriggan. 

The above observations; are 
supported by the opinions of an able 
engineer, several naval officers, and 
upwards of 200 experienced sea- 
men. 

That the communication between 
Holyhead and Dublin is more regu- 
lar than that between Port Patrick 
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and Donaghadee, (though three times 
the distance,) is a fact well known 
to the public. Increase the number 
of opportunities of making passages 
across the channel to Belfast, and the 
Northern communication will be 
improved and made more regular. 

Winds from an entire quarter of 
the compass (S.W. to S.E.) afford 
an opportunity of making a quick 
passage, and safe landing' ou a 
weather shore, nearer to Belfast than 
Donaghadee. That those winds are 
not made use of to effect this passage 
is evident; and it is well known, 
that even when the ebb tide and 
South wind force the boats into the 
Lough, nothing short of great danger 
will stop the efibrts made to regain 
Donaghadee with the next flood, 
and there to land the mail, which 
must caufe atleastsix hours 1 of lost 
time, and some miles increased dis- 
tance. 

Local prejudices cannot be avoid- 
ed; and even seamen, in contradic- 
tion to their own experience, will 
be found to say, that South winds, 
with ebbtides, Ibrce them past the 
Lough of Belfast ; and that were 
they to laud the mail on the shores 
of tfie Lough, much time would be 
lost in regaining their station. To 
the first it may be answered, that, to 
he forced past the Lough of Belfast 
must arise from great negligence; 
as the ebb-tide (to the last) runs into 
the entrance of the Lough, and the 
first of flood runs strong in by the 
North shore. To the second may be 
answered, much more time is lost by 
staying in harbour with South winds, 
or in endeavouring to struggle with 
wind and tide to make Donaghadee. 

No complaints are made that the 
Holyhead boats incur delay or in- 
convenience to the intercourse, by 
landing their mails at Bray or Bal- 
briggan ; as when they do land at 
either, (though three or four leagues 



from their station,) they usually get 
into the Bay of Dublin next tide. 
And the best landing places in the 
Lough of Belfast are not, at most, 
more than two leagues from the fa- 
vourite station of Donaghadee. these 
two le"_<ues also being in advance 
on the road towards the proper de- 
pot for the mail. 

It is also said, that South winds 
shut the harbour of Port Patrick : 
that cannot always be the case, as 
when moderate they warp out; and 
when boats get out with these winds, 
why not make use of the bold and 
open entrance of Belfast Lough, 
which is from one to three leagues 
North of Donaghadee, with leading 
marks by day or by night, and a 
strong tide running into it, for more 
than a league ? 

Being shut up in harbours is cer- 
tainly a cause of delay, and a matter 
of consideration ; but that in some 
measure must be the ca<e, until the 
present harbours are improved, so as 
to have greater depth, or to employ 
boats of less draught of water, so as 
to give the power of going ill and 
out at all times, o( which the boats 
now used have been deprived even 
at high water in some tides. 

It is held put, that it is neceasary 
to hs-e a fixed place for embarking 
the mail, on the Irish side; yet a 
person of much experience in these 
matters, has " stated to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, that in 
Ardwe.ll Bay, five miles" from the 
fixed station on the Scotch shore, 
the mail might occasionally be land- 
ed; and the boat to wait the coming 
of a mail from Stranrawer, distant 
seven or eight miles, and return 
with it to Donaghadee." 

On the Irish coast, the mail-coach 
runs for four or five miles along the 
shore west of Donaghadee, and no 
coach runs near the shore from Ard- 
wel) to Port Patrick ; consequently. 
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taking or giving a mail on the Irish 
shore might be more convenient than 
at Ardwell. 

Three boats at Donaghadee ought 
(when the difference of the distance 
is considered) to do as much as six 
at Dublin, and they generally have 
four on the Donaghadee .station; but 
the profit of passengers being the 
first object of the owners of those 
boats, a fixed station at Donaghadee 
is necessary tor them, though clear- 
ly not for expediting the mail. 

The mail was at one time given to 
the first vessel that was ready afloat : 
perhaps if that mode were again 
adopted, the present contractors 
might be more alert, and prepare 
some boats which would answer betr 
ter for expedition. 

There are two evident causes for 
the passage of sixty miles being made 
oftener and more regular than that 
of eighteen. > The one is, that in 
winter the boats for the short pass, 
age lose time by staying in harbour, 
the other, that in summer they de- 
Jay on the coast of Ireland, without 
landing- the marl; and lose many 
hours waiting to get into Donagha- 
dee. 

Under proper resulations, these 
delays might in a great measure be 
avoided. 

From the above, there can be 
little doubt, that if the mail was ap- 
pointed for Belfast, as jt is for Dub* 
lin and Waterford, many quicker 
and more regular deliveries might 
be made at Belfast than at Donagha- 
dee, provided the sailing of the 
boats were properly enforced and 
regulated.' 

Belfast, 3tst of January, 1813, 
five mails due by Donaghadee, one 
by Dublin. 

Belfast, 21st of February, 1812, 
three mails due by Donaghadee, none 
hy Dublin* 

Belfast, February, 1813, Packet- 
boats shut up in Port Patrick 2 1 days. 



Further Observations on tlie Passage 
of the Narrow Channel. 

Should Port Nessoi k be establish- 
ed as a harbour by being improved, 
so as to afford shelter and depth of 
water for receiving boats fit for car- 
rying passengers, and the mails a- 
cross the channel, the communica- 
tion between Scotland and Ireland 
must of course be freed from most of 
the inconveniency and delay to 
which the harbours at present made 
use of are subject. Tbey being in- 
sufficient to receive and afford sbel« 
ter, or to permit the sailing of ves- 
sels which draw so much water as 
the Packet- Boats do, for at least 18 
hours in the 24. 

Twenty-three hours are at present 
allowed by the Post-Office lor the 
passing<of these boats from Port-Pat- 
rick to. Donaghadee, yet the pas- 
sage frequently is not made in that 
time, although a passage, from 
Holyhead to Dublin is often made 
at the same period. 

This may be considered as a fact 
established ; it is frequently publish- 
ed iri the Belfast Newspapers; the 
remedy is evident ; make a ne»f 
harbour in Scotland fit to receive 
large boats, 

It has been said that it is not ne- 
cessary to go to the expense of makr 
ing new harbours, but as no good 
reason has been assigned, it may be 
fairly asked why should considers 
hie sums !>•. expended on making 
roads and bridges to facilitate the 
road through Scotland, and a stop of 
improvement be made, when they 
arrive at (he harbours, where the 
principal cause of delay exists. 

It may also be asked, why some 
good reason is not given by peo- 
ple who assert, that the old harbours 
should not be changed, that the 
mails must always be shipped at 
the same harbours.' And although a 
mail might be landed at a more con- 
venient place, yet do they insist. 
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that a vessel after landing that mail 
should proceed to a more inconve- 
nient place for receiving another. 

Until good reasons are given for 
•these assertions, it may be fairly 
supposed that such do not exist ; it 
is however to be observed that the 
Packet-boat should not go into any 
harbour where she is not likely to be 
afloat, for carrying back the return- 
ing mail. 

After Port Nessock becomes • a 
sufficient harbour, it is fair to calcu- 
late the advantage which may arise 
to the public, from the expenses al- 
ready incurred (and now in process 
through Scotland) on roads and 
bridges. 

And first, the number of hours a,t 
present used in carrying the mail 
from London to Port Patrick exceed 
65. It appeared to the house of Com- 
mons, that when the proposed im- 
provements are finished, 13 hours 
might be saved. 

A saving of 8 or 9 hours would be 
sufficient to bring the mail to Bel- 
fast 24 hours sooner than it comes 
at present, and supposing a vessel 
always to be found afloat, 7 hours 
on an average may be sufficient for 
sailing to, and landing, within two 
hours drive or less of Belfast; or 
should the tide answer at Donagha- 
dee for receiving the boat, it may be 
there in 5 hours, and the mail con- 
veyed to Belfast in three. 

Persons -who have an opportunity 
of observing, or who may have 
means of information, can easily ap- 
preciate the value of this improve- 
ment to commerce and the public. 

In general, on the road towards 
Dublin, the London mail by Scot- 
land will then have the priority of 
(he Welsh mail, as far as Dundalk ; 
and the Edinburgh mail will be in 
Dublin 24 hours sooner than usual. 
The time of departure from Belfast 
to Dublin is now changed, and 



thus greater facility is given to expe- 
dition. 

Passage from 5 to 7 hours be- 
tween Port Nessock and the coast b( 
Ireland, may be made at least as 
often as a passage from Holyhead to 
Dublin is made in 21 hours. 

Port Nessock has a bay Well shel- 
tered from most winds, and good 
anchorage, with sufficient depth of 
water for large vessels, and 10 feet 
at low water, not one hundred yards 
from the proposed pier, which it 
calculated to cost about .£8000, not 
half of what one of (he bridges are 
to cost. 

Neither Port Patrick nor Donagh- 
adee have bays free of rocks, or 
any safe anchorage off their har- 
bours; of course all protection rests 
within their own narrow limits, 

However on the coast of' Ireland 
good protection is almost always to 
be had convenient, so that if public 
money is not to be got, it can be 
better dispensed with there, than in 
Scotland. 

Yet it is to be hoped, when the 
times and convenience will permit, 
Ireland may yet get its share, and 
some attention may be paid to the 
report of the committee of the House 
of Commons, relative to Donagha- 
dee and Bangor, made in the month 
of June, 1309. 

John Campbell, mariner has made 
the following observations. A sea- 
man on the coast from his childhood, 
and upwards of twenty years master 
of vessels used in carrying the mail 
from Donaghadee to Port Patrick ; 
first of the Alexander, drawing about 
seven feet water, then of the Palmer 
packet drawing eight. 

" Having seen observations pub- 
lished by Mr. Hull, in the Belfast 
paper he di tiers with him in opinion, 
that Port Patrick and Donaghadee, 
are places to make the speediest pas- 
sages between the North of Ireland 
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and Scotland, but he says it might be 
so, were it not for the tides and 
rocks about these harbours, and the 
difficulty of getting in and out of 
them. 

"Captain Campbell states that he 
has often landed the mails at Port 
Nessock, and sent them overland to 
Port Patrick at his own expense, 
sooner than go into Port Patrick to 
be locked up. Also, that he has 
landed them at Bangor, and would 
do so again, six times in nine, or at 
Groom's Port, and would always en- 
deavour to make his course North of 
the Copeland Isles, where he would 
have the opportunity of the open 
Lough, and clear water to run into, 
except in fine weather and day-light, 
when he-would venture through the 
Sound. 

" He says that boats drawing five 
or six feet water, would answer best 
for expediting mails and passen- 
gers, but not for conveying horses. 

" He does not consider the Cope- 
land Isles, or the Briggs in the 
way, or detrimental to the course 
between Port Nessock and Ban- 
gor. But he considers the Cope- 
land Isles to be very detri- 
mental to the course to and from 
Donaghadee. 

" Whatever merits Donaghadee 
may have lor its harbour, it must be 
allowed that the approach is incon- 
venient from neighbouring rocks, 
shoals, and outliers off ail points, 
strong tides, with an open of not 
more than 160 yards of free water, 
and off the shores South and West 
a continuation of rocks for miles. 

" Tbe intervention of the Cope- 
land Isles, and dangerous counteracting 
current's, fatal rocks, §c. are placed 
by 4 certain Observer in a course pre- 
scribed by himself, as directly in the 
way from Scotland to Bangor. 

''Captain Campbell says the un- 
derwriters and ship owners of Bel- 
fast will not prescribe that course, 



and were the Observer to examine 
tbe books of the Donaghadee Packet 
Company, he thinks he would fin,d 
in the last twenty years, that a con- 
siderable sum hd$ been expended in 
repairs of damagesdone by these said 
Isles, &c., to their boats in the pas- 
sage from Scotland to Donaghadee. 

" Captain Campbell also states, that 
he, the Observer, Hull, cannot be 
ignorant of the foul-ground directly 
North of the Pier of Donaghadee, 
distant about 120 yards, or of the 
rock called little Scotland being di- 
rectly between tbe harbour of Don- 
aghadee and the channel ; and fur- 
ther, taking into consideration the 
difficulty of getting in and out of 
the, old harbours, he is convinced, 
that if Port Nessock and Bangor 
were fitted properly, a Packet need 
never be due, except in a storm ; and 
if necessary he could give many 
more reasons to strengthen his opin- 
ion." 

Let an impartial person, seaman, 
or landsman, look on a map of the 
Irish channel, where it narrows, be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin, and 
between Scotland and Belfast, it will 
be impossible not to see on the Irish 
coast, the open and capacious bays 
of Dublin and Belfast, inviting the 
entrance of vessels ; and the latter 
affording in depth from nine to three 
fathoms, and from eight to two miles 
in breadth clear water, from the 
Copeland Isles at "the entrance, to 
Garmoyle or White- house road, 
within two miles of Belfast; no bar, 
and shelter on all sides. 

Garmoyle is not ten leagues from 
the coast of Scotland, and not half 
the distance which is between Holy- 
head and the Pigeon House in Dub- 
lin bay. 

Can he thert for a moment hesi- 
tate in saying, that the towns situated 
in these hays are the proper places 
for receiving and distributing the, 
mails. 
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Suppose a half-tide harbour, and 
a post office> to be established at 
Grey-stone Bay, in the County of 
VVicklow, about 1+ miles from Dub- 
lin, and the Post Masters General 
to be told by the deputy of that of- 
fice, that it was the only place for 
landing, sorting, and shipping the 
mail, (as his books would show ;) and 
also, if by a storm the mail should 
be forced into the Bay of Dublin, 
the Post Masters General should 
order the boat to return to Greystone 
Bay. To convince them, all he 
should require would be an addition- 
al sorter, and to have a coach kept 
in wailing from 8 in the morning till 
2 in the afternoon. This appears to 
be a case similar to that of the deputy 
of Donaghadee. 

I trust it is unnecessary to repeat, 
that want of water is a great cause 
of delay in both the passages: hut 
when a vessel gets out of the Scotch 
harbour, it can never want water 
to Belfast, or within two miles of 

it- 
Should the charge of shipping 
the mail be entrusted to an agent 
appointed by the posi-ofiice, he 
might be stationed so as to meet the 
coach when it first comes on the 
shore, and continue with it until the 
mail is shipped; let it be atGroom's- 
port, Bangor, Poit-avo, or Donagha- 
dee. A road passes through all these 
places, close along shore. 

In waiting for the returning mail, 
the coach might be on the coast, 
within sight of the boat, for two 
hours, between Donaghadee and 
Bangor, and be in Belfast in suffi- 
cient time. 

About 40 or. 50 years ago, the 
communication between the two 
countries was carried on in boats 
from 3 to 15 tons, which were haul- 
ed up on the beach for security,and 
launched when wanted, at any time 
of tide, so that delays never oc- 
curred for want of water. 



Some time after, the cattle trade 
commenced, and larger boats were 
employed, which, however, were of 
small draught of water, and poorly 
prepared for the accommodation of 
passangers. 

The mail at this time was carried 
by the fust boat ready to sail after 
its arrival, receiving half a guinea 
in summer, and a guinea in winter 
for the transport, to the boats thea 
employed. This money was an ob- 
ject, and emulation prevented de- 
lay. 

Some time about the year 1790, 
a much respected nobleman of the 
North of Ireland having established 
good travelling and posting through 
Scotland, tamed his attention to the 
crossing the channel, and finding 
the boats used for the passage inade- 
quate to the convenience of passen- 
gers, he formed a company, who, in 
a very spirited manner, fitted out 
4 boats, built in the river Thames, 
and fitted out in the most complete 
order, with appropriate accom- 
modation for passengers. 

The builder not having proper in- 
structions, made them to draw too 
much vrater, nor did they turn out 
to be good sea boats. These were 
faults net to be laid to the charge of 
the nobleman «ho promoted them; 
he had no proper information on 
that head. As a proof of it, about 
the lime that these boats were build- 
ing, having occasion to cross the 
channel, he obtained an order from 
the Lords of the Admiralty for a 
sloop of war to carry him across. 
On communicating with the Cap- 
tain, he was much surprized to be 
informed, that th« Captain cou4d 
not venture to Uke bis Majesty's, 
ship near either of the ports of 
Donaghadee or Port Patrick, the 
water not being suliicient^ and pro- 
tection or road-stead off either of 
said harbours, not to be had : but he 
oiered to come to in Bangor Bay, 
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and take his Lordship to Loch Ryan j 
which he did. 

Accommodation of travellers was 
the first object of Lord Downshire; 
the mail was secondary : and Lord 
Barringt.on and Mr. Todd, of the 
post-ofiice London, being his parti- 
cular friends, whatever was desired 
by him was done. 

The Company got the allowance 
asked for, and the sole carrying of 
the mails ; they studied the care 
and convenience of travellers, wait- 
ed their time, and let the mail wait 
also. 

Thing* are now changed; Tapid 
conveyance for mails is found to be 
an object to the mercantile interest. 
The boats and harbours should, there- 
fore, be calculated to forward their 
purposes. 

Boats of less draught of water, and 
deeper harbours, should be obtained, 
so as to facilitate quick departures 
on the arrival of the mails. 

With new harbours, new boats 
*hould be got for carrying the mail, 
and the old ones would answer well 
as passage-boats for travellers who 
were not in haste, or who had a pre- 
dilection for the ancient harbours. 

(A certificate, signed by 240 masters 
tf vessels, and persons conversant in 
the shipping trade, in favour of piers 
at Bangor and Portnessock, will be 
given in the next number of the Maga- 
zine.) 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



ON BEMOIOUS MISSIONS. 

vJF late years, the zeal for intro- 
ducing Christianity into foreign coun- 
tries, has displayed it9elf in a more 
than ordinary degree. Our sister 
country, in particular, has emi- 
nently distinguished herself by the 
conspicuous part which she has per- 



formed. Disdaining ta ffesd in the 
beaten path pursued by others, pr 
enter progressively on the work, 
she, with an ardour an'd resolution 
unparalleled in modern times, bar 
transported her missionaries across 
the ocean into every remote' part of 
the globe, and endeavoured to erect 
the Christian cross pn the ruins of 
Mahometanism, and the wild and im- 
pious absurdities of the Pagan na- 
tions. 

Inconsistency frequently charac- 
terizes the conduct of erring mortals. 
Blinded by prejudice, or self-love, 
the. still voice of reason is hushed 
adidst the tumultuous swell of pas- 
sion, and innumerable deviations 
from the straight path of wisdom 
are the inevitable consequence. The 
conduct of England of late years 
fully justifies and confirms the troth 
of this reflection. England, the 
enlightener of the heatheu nations J 
the disseminator of the gospel j the 
zealous and intrepid propagator of 
the christian religion; what has she; 
not done to excite the admiration, 
and merit the blessings of a grateful 
world ? England, the tyrant of the 
seas; the scourge and plague of Eu- 
rope ; the exciter of war, and spread- 
er of blood, fire and desolation over 
the whole globe; what has she not 
done to «' fill her cup of iniquity" 
and provoke the curses and execra- 
tions of an incensed world f Alas J 
how astonishing is the folly and ab- 
surdity of mankind ! Christians 
with one hand present to savage* 
the gospel for acceptance, whilst the 
other grasps a sword, a murderous 
sword, yet reeking with the blood of 
their fellow-cbristians. Christians at 
one moment,' with a grave and sancti- 
monious look, preach strongly on 
the necessity ofdisseminatingabroad a 
knowledge of the sacred writings, and 
of attempting the conversion of the 
wandering savages ; whilst the next 



